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Abstract 


Resonating with Frankenberg, this article explores the role of the individual 
stranger/outsider. The non-Gypsy (gorgio) individual or system is often used to 
settle internal disputes among Traveller-Gypsies, although rarely in the relatively 
benign role, as in Frankenberg’s study. The outsider’s system, while representing 
centuries of sedentarist and racist persecution, may also be open to manipula- 
tion. While popular discourse represents the Gypsies’ non-literate system as an 
isolate in some potential evolution, the few studies of Gypsies’ resolution of con- 
flict have attracted attention in other disciplines because they raise questions 
about alternative controls and local cooperation in post-industrialist societies. 

Rather than any classical contrast and comparison, the article demonstrates inter 
relations of differences with emphasis on agency and institutions of law enforce- 
ment as a resource. My ethnographic material emerges not from former colonies 
but the once centre of the British Empire. The Traveller-Gypsies also have rela- 
tively independent, appropriate means of settling conflicts. Hitherto, this detailed 
material from localized fieldwork rather than from afar, has been withheld for a 
safe passage of time. It may have become even more relevant. 


I was baffled by the contradiction between the dislike of strangers and the 
important part they play in social life’. (Frankenberg, 1990: 196) 


The stranger 


During the week I moved into my trailer caravan on a temporary Gypsy/ 
Traveller site, I experienced two incidents which either immediately or much 
later reflected the use of the stranger. In this case, I was a non-Gypsy or 
gorgio woman and associated with the dominant society’s persecution of the 
semi-nomadic ethnic group.' 

The first evening there was a knock on my door and a handsome male 
Traveller came in. He was holding his young child in his arms. My first naive 
reaction was ‘Good. Here is someone to interview’. But his charming smiles 
and ambivalence signalled something else. I was in my twenties and appar- 
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ently a single woman and the carrier of the stereotypes of gorgio women as 
sexually uncontrolled and available (Okely, 1975). Eventually, I asked if his 
wife knew he was there. When he said no, I suggested he leave. I did not then 
know that he had been the centre of a feud ending in death. Many months 
later, I was to be used as a means of censure of this man’s womanizing repu- 
tation. I was able to extricate myself by turning the incident around through 
a playful act, as will be demonstrated below. 

That same day, an older Traveller had assured me that I would be safe 
with the Travellers to look after me (Okely, 1983: 41). Yet he was ambiva- 
lent towards me as outsider. Within the week he complained about a neigh- 
bouring family’s Alsation dog and tried to convince me it had mange so I 
should ring up the RSPCA. In fact, the real annoyance was its repeated 
barking. I instinctively refused. If the dog had been confiscated, it would be 
convenient if I the gorgio had been accused of reporting the problem. No 
Traveller would have been accused and my residence on the camp destabi- 
lized. The Gypsy would have been rid of both the dog and the gorgio would 
be blamed. 


Gypsies, conflict and outsiders 


This article explores the role of the individual stranger/outsider. It is the use 
of gorgios to settle internal disputes which resonates with Frankenberg’s 
analysis (1957). In re-examining my unpublished material, I now recognize 
this repetitive theme. But unlike in his village study, this is rarely in a rela- 
tively benign manner nor in any leadership role. In addition, whereas 
Frankenberg emphasizes the role of the individual outsider as scapegoat, I 
find also that outsider groups or their representatives, such as the police and 
the alien system of law enforcement, are used and blamed. The outsider 
system, while representing centuries of sedentarist and racist persecution, may 
also be open to manipulation. 

Popular discourse represents the Gypsies’ non-literate system as an isolate 
in some potential evolution towards the dominant inscribed system. But 
the few studies of Gypsies’ handling of conflict have begun to attract the 
attention of sociologists of law, partly because they raise questions about 
alternative policing and social controls while post-industrialist societies 
are faced with disintegration of local communities and urban no-go areas 
(Acton et al., 2001). Attention is being paid to the dependence on local 
community cooperation in law enforcement, whatever the group. The 
Traveller-Gypsies present a long standing example in this post-industrialist 
landscape. 

Forms of Gypsy or Roma means of dealing with conflict include the fol- 
lowing, and indeed groups have been distinguished on the basis of which they 
resort to: 
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1. The Kris, a form of Gypsy court of respected individuals, especially elders, 
recorded in Eastern Europe and the USA (Sutherland, 1975; Weyrauch, 
2001). 

2. The Feud, recorded in Finland (Groénfors, 1977; Caffrey and Mundy, 2001). 


Among the English Gypsies I lived with, there was an overall avoidance of 
feuds. Ni Shuinear’s study of Irish Travellers (2003) demonstrates how groups 
with different marriage patterns had different ways of resolving conflict. One 
has institutionalised the feud, the other group seeks alternative means of 
dealing with conflict. Recent literature has tended to privilege the study of 
the Kris (cf. Acton et al., 2001; Weyrauch, 2001). 

The subject of conflict resolution in my research in England was problem- 
atic for ethnographic exploration, let alone publication (Okely, 1999). Field- 
work within the country of publication added complications not faced by 
anthropologists who have worked far from their academic power centres. 
Frankenberg was a pioneer in his 1950s study of a Welsh village, recognizing 
it as part of a ‘much larger society — England and Wales’ (1957, 1990: 11). 
Given that my field sites were an easy drive from the metropolis, the mater- 
ial was vulnerable to mischievous distortion (Okely, 1997a: 239-42). 

Here I draw on unpublished papers (Okely, 1977, 2000) based on my field- 
work in the 1970s. In my research, I found that Traveller-Gypsies had a ratio- 
nal system which operated within their world. Their alternative system was 
not formalized, not surprisingly as they were largely non-literate. Instead, 
there were cumulative practices which I came to recognize after several years 
of fieldwork and regular contact. My interpretations were based on numer- 
ous observed incidents, some presented here in glimpses, and narratives of 
events. These encompassed both ‘law-like activities and processes of estab- 
lishing order’ (Falk Moore, 2005: 1), both of which are the focus of the anthro- 
pology of law, and longstanding and recent debates within it. 


Other systems 


Debates as to whether so called ‘simple’, non-literate societies had legal 
systems and processes comparable to literate, ‘complex’ and usually Western 
societies preoccupied the anthropology of law through decades. Bohannan’s 
volume (1967) contains numerous examples of alternative systems of law 
enforcement, e.g. among the Comanche and Eskimo (Anderson Hoebel, 1967: 
187, 262) and the Tiv (Bohannan, 1967). Nonetheless, non anthropologist law 
specialists are only recently recognizing that law making may exist indepen- 
dently of the State and in the West (Weyrauch and Bell, 2001). Anderson 
Hoebel refers in passing to the impact of the encroaching non American 
Indian system (1967: 203). There is some awareness of the possibility of 
systems interconnecting. Gluckman suggests that Western jurists could learn 
something from the Lozi, by not seeing ‘ambiguity’ of legal concepts as weak- 
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ness’. (1967: 90). Already Bohannan had contested Gluckman’s emphasis on 
custom and the attempt to translate ‘legal concepts of another society into 
English terms’ (Falk Moore, 2005: 350). 

Since the 1970s, there has been greater emphasis on agency (Falk Moore, 
2005: 352). While early examples showed the colonial courts were often 
bypassed and settlements reached informally, the anthropologists’ analysis has 
moved even further; ‘Law began to be treated as a set of ideas, materials, and 
institutions that were being used as a resource’ (Falk Moore, 2005). 

My ethnographic material both implicitly and explicitly demonstrates this. 
The novelty is that this has long occurred in the West, not only under colo- 
nialism in a non-Western domain, but at the heart of the former British 
Empire. Moreover, there is no question of reconstructing a once pre-colonial 
Gypsy legal system transformed by later domination. In the Gypsies’ case, 
their system has existed within another dominant system for centuries, 
although early writers and a new generation of linguists have been dedicated 
to reconfiguring an autonomous Indian Roma culture pre 1000 AD, seem- 
ingly contaminated by westward migration. This mono approach denies the 
adaptive brilliance and continuing innovation of the Gypsies’ history (Okely, 
1997b). 


Interrelations of difference 


There are implications for law enforcement among a non-literate group who 
have lived for centuries in a larger literate polity. The Gypsies are interde- 
pendent with the dominant economy, along with its systems of governances. 
With centuries of nomadic tradition and, in Britain into the 21" century, living 
in mobile trailers, the Gypsies have been subject to persecution by the dom- 
inant system with sedentarist laws privileging house dwelling and a fixed 
abode. Thus we cannot easily point to self contained, alternative legal systems 
before colonialism as in the case of African groups, nor to pre conquest, pre 
settlement systems, as in the case of the North American Indians, Australian 
Aborigines and the Inuit, all of whom experienced the appropriation of their 
lands, and the imposition of an alien rule and law. 

Some anthropologists made forays into the possible effects of colonial 
administration on indigenous, literate legal systems. For example, Cohn’s 
comments on British law in Northern Indian society are also relevant to 
the Gypsies’ engagement with that law: 


Central to British law is the necessity of a decision, if a case comes to court. 
It appears that the indigenous adjudication procedure of India is geared to 
postponing a clear-cut decision as long as possible (1967: 156). 


Ideally, both indigenous parties should reach a compromise, even if this is a 
fiction, but this is not possible in a British court ‘where the situation is defined 
in terms of winning and losing’ (Cohn, 1967: 156). Such observations are 
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pertinent to both the specific case study and the ideal practices described in 
this article. 

Unlike that of Cohn, earlier studies of legal anthropology were concerned 
mainly with contrast and comparison rather than with inter relations of dif- 
ferences. Here, focusing on such interrelations, I explore how the Gypsy 
processes of dispute settlement, internal ethnic law and enforcement depend 
also on the explicit manipulation of the gorgio systems of law enforcement. 
At crucial strategic moments the non-Gypsy or alien system is resorted to. 
The Gypsies make use of the police and the law to settle or even to bring 
internal conflict into the open. From available evidence and my conversations 
with individual policemen acquainted with Gypsy-Travellers, it appears that 
the former are unaware of these strategies. 

In the one extreme case below, Gypsy/Gypsy conflict resulting in extreme 
physical injury and eventual death, had unavoidably to be resolved in a gorgio 
court. But the person found guilty by the court was an individual whom both 
Gypsy parties judged to blame rather than the one who would have best fitted 
the narrow definition set by the gorgio system. Seemingly there was a con- 
sensus between the once warring parties. The Travellers resisted a simplistic 
attribution of guilt based on one final punitive act, but instead came to a more 
refined shared decision, based on the wider context and the earlier actions of 
an aggrieved party (cf. Cohn above). 

At the same time, the Traveller-Gypsies have internal means of dealing 
with conflicts and disputes which have their own logic and which operate inde- 
pendently of gorgio experts and specialised law enforcers. Nevertheless, these 
cannot be seen as vestiges of former isolation. The Gypsies’ strategies have 
for centuries worked within and against the non-Gypsy hegemony of law and 
order. 

Rather than pursuing in detail any autonomous law among the Gypsies, I 
examine here the uses which they make of the non Gypsies’ enforcement 
system, mainly through the gorgio police (or gavvers) as an arm of the law. 
The police are representatives of the non-Gypsy state. In some instances, 
there is a working relationship with specific gorgio individuals; something 
which community police have attempted to cultivate with other groups. The 
article only addresses relations with solicitors and courts in one extreme case 
and in passing, a new ingenious use of human rights claims. 


Outside the sedentarist law 


A group with a history of geographical mobility and with a preference for car- 
avans or trailers, once pulled by horses, now towed by motor vehicles, is ever 
vulnerable to prosecution arising from their travelling and work patterns. 
Gypsies have had to survive in a society which privileges a fixed abode, wage 
labour and a sedentarist ideology. Not surprisingly, perhaps, their perception 
is of a world full of threatening gorgio rules: “They can get you for anything’ 
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... ‘There'll be the breathing law next’. Having regularly had unfavourable 
experiences of the courts, Gypsies rarely initiated contact with such formal 
legal institutions to settle internal problems. 

Unless they own land with rare planning permission, they have had no 
rights in law to live there in caravans. So travelling Gypsies have had of neces- 
sity to act surreptitiously and independently. In my fieldwork I was given the 
following example: 


Some English Gypsies resented the arrival of Irish Travellers on their 
encampment. Husband “They were leaving a mess’. We didn’t tell them 
what we thought. It wouldn’t be worth it. Wife ‘They knew it was illegal for 
us just as for them to be there. We had no more rights than they did’. 


Since my earlier fieldwork, the Travellers are now using the gorgio legal 
process in new ingenious ways to gain rightful access to land. After the 1994 
Conservative government abolished the 1967 Caravan Sites Act with council 
obligations to provide sites, Gypsy groups have pooled resources and bought 
up tracts of land, often anonymously. Since the Gypsies are themselves 
the landowners, enforcement notices are now served on the occupants. The 
Travellers then apply for retrospective planning permission, relying on the 
delays of the gorgio bureaucratic legal process. In this they have invariably 
sought specialist non-Gypsy legal advice. Here is another example of the ways 
in which the Travellers have resorted to aspects of the dominant non-Gypsy 
law for their own specialized interests. 

The Gypsies have in other ways moved with changes in the dominant polity, 
resorting to a relatively new legal issue arguing for their human right to live 
in caravans on specific plots of land. One Gypsy, with the assistance of gorgio 
solicitors, has taken her case to the European Court of Human Rights at Stras- 
bourg (p.c. Diana Allen). This development parallels other cases of minori- 
ties using wider legal systems in order to protect or advance their interests 
(Wilson, 1997; Falk Moore, 2005; Layton, 1995). Over the past decade, I have 
acted as Expert Witness for the Commission for Racial Equality in cases of 
racial discrimination complaints by Travellers. The majority have been settled 
out of court. Thus the Travellers are, as always, alert to refinements in the 
dominant legal hegemony (Okely, 2004). 


Law and order within 


In addition, the Gypsies have to find ways of dealing with potential conflict 
within their own groupings. They have developed a system of self-help at an 
individual, family or group level. Some studies of alternative legal systems 
have relied on one-to-one question-and-answer interviews with key indige- 
nous representatives. Recently, an anthropologist argued for the need to ‘grill’ 
informants for details of legal practices (Parkes, 2005). This was never possi- 
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ble in my fieldwork, the very act of such questioning was considered cultur- 
ally inappropriate. 

In participating and co-residing, the anthropologist learned as events 
unfolded and was given extended narratives. She observed the sequence and 
contexts of conflicts. After extended fieldwork and follow up visits over 
several years, I was able to formulate specific patterns and practices which can 
be considered alternative means of maintaining law and order either inde- 
pendently of the gorgio system or within it. 

The major conventions or strategies which I analysed in the late 1970s were 
as follows: 


Avoidance 

Informal Negotiation through an intermediary 

Gossip, counteracted by a public challenge 

Escalating stages of confrontation, including violence directed at property 
before persons 

Appeal to the judgement of respected, usually older persons 


A combination of these strategies can occur in a single conflict. Primary 
loyalty is expected among members of the family, usually the trailer unit. 
Close cognates are owed moral obligations and protection before others in a 
person’s kindred (Okely, 1983: 152-200). In specific contexts, a common 
morality is expected between all Travellers against gorgios. 

On occasions, a gorgio may be exploited to out manoeuvre Gypsy rivals. 
But while it is permissible to manipulate gorgios for the Travellers’ own ends, 
there are absolute limits to the extent to which Travellers can betray each 
others to outsiders. 

Frankenberg describes the significance of major social divisions to life in 
the Welsh village. They are important also in Gypsy life. However, they are 
not those based on class, nationality and religious affiliation, as in Village on 
the Border, but instead those of ethnic difference between Gypsy and gorgio. 
Frankenberg subsequently describes how he did not anticipate that ‘perceived 
ethnicity’ would ‘shape the politics of the modern world as much as if not 
more than class’ (1990: 187). My article provides such an example. While 
Frankenberg makes some distinction between the English salaried non- 
resident and the working class resident of the village (1957, 1990: 11-15), there 
are also for the Travellers outsiders of privileged class position such as mag- 
istrates and councillors with whose decisions the Travellers must contend. But 
the major difference between Frankenberg’s villagers in fixed residence and 
the Gypsies involves uncertain and flexible residence where the larger society 
sets the agenda concerning access to land for encampment. 

Where there were official sites, the gorgio authorities largely dictated who 
could be resident. There was in the 1970s only one small Gypsy-owned private 
site in the county. In the majority of instances the Travellers either lived on 
minimally provided sites whose future was short lived or on illegal stopping 
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places where evictions were a constant threat. I lived on three different tem- 
porary sites, two of which were later closed and bulldozed, to be replaced by 
official permanent ones in less conspicuous locations. Some new permanent 
official sites had been opened by the late 1970s. On the recent owner occu- 
pied sites the Gypsies can self select their co-residents. 

In addition to being considered travelling outlaws, the Travellers do not fit 
into the category of wage labourer. For centuries they have resisted such 
‘enslavement’ and opted for self employment with multi occupations (Okely, 
1983: 49-65). This results also in internal competition for work and therefore 
may instigate rivalry and conflict, in tandem with cooperation among kin. 


Strategies of avoidance 


For people with a travelling tradition and without permanent rights over land 
there is a strategy of avoidance which takes various forms: 


i) Non-speaking relationships 


In a dispute between two individuals, usually from different trailer units, and 
especially between close cognates, affines or camp neighbours, the non speak- 
ing relationship was an important mechanism for containing conflict after a 
disagreement. Two persons, never once addressing a word to each other might 
be on the same encampment, standing near each other, while members of 
their respective families, and others in the vicinity conversed and regularly 
communicated. This could continue for months or years; sometimes perma- 
nently. If either or both parties wanted a reconciliation, he or she risked los- 
ing face by speaking first. A ritual occasion, such as the birth of a child or a 
funeral, offered an opportunity. An intermediary could bring the two persons 
together. Avoidance relationships were not predetermined by kinship, affinal 
or other positions, but arose from specific incidents and incompatibilities. 
The behaviour was not considered idiosyncratic. Once aware that two persons 
were ‘not speaking’, other Gypsies respected the decision. The withdrawal of 
words by individuals paradoxically ensured a continuing exchange between 
others closely related or associated with the non-speakers. Conflict was 
contained. Some comparison can be made with the role of ‘joking relation- 
ships’ elsewhere (Radcliffe-Brown, 1940). But these are by contrast classified 
in advance and of course marked by excessive jocular speech rather than 
silence. 


ii) Pulling off camp 


In a dispute with close cognates, a family might move away for a brief inter- 
val. Where there were only distant or no connections, people might choose 
never to camp alongside each other again. 
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iii) Avoidance of certain camps or Gypsy groups 


Tacit agreements existed between different groups or clusters (Okely, 1983: 
172-188). The poorer, less mobile families stayed in territory for which there 
was the least competition, while others — wealthier and with reputations for 
fighting — were able to select and monopolise the most desirable stopping 
places. Some families or kin clusters deliberately adopted a policy of evasion 
and avoidance. 


iv) Evasion and dispersal in confrontation with gorgio authorities 


Contrary to some gorgio fears, the Gypsies rarely resorted to any form of vio- 
lence when in conflict with the dominant authorities. All groups, wealthy or 
poor, and whatever their reputation, preferred the strategy of evasion and dis- 
persal rather than prolonged confrontation. Faced with the organized force of 
the gorgio State, with its powers of arrest and imprisonment, the Gypsies rec- 
ognized that violent resistance had no strategic advantage. This was contrary 
to some non Gypsy activists (Okely, 1997a). 


Informal diplomacy or gossip 


This method was adopted to break a non-speaking relationship and to mini- 
mize potential hostilities between political clusters. An individual from each 
cluster might meet for informal discussions. These were often women who, 
despite their fighting reputation, would defuse the greater violence between 
the men. Children could act as intermediaries under parental instructions. 

Rumour and gossip were important means for pulling someone into line 
(cf. Bohannon, 1967; Frankenberg, 1990: 20-21). Deliberately fabricated 
stories might nonetheless bear some relation to a past offence. The accused 
recognized the link and was further embarrassed. Rumours passed from 
trailer to trailer, from camp to camp and between visitors to the scrap and 
tarmac yards. If it was said that a man has ‘gone behind the hedge’ with 
another woman, he established innocence by challenging an accuser in front 
of witnesses. In a public challenge, the accused might, by sheer aggression, get 
the alleged accuser to retract all previous statements. Truth or falsity could 
become irrelevant. Where a wronged person was weaker than the wrongdoer, 
the former would avoid a public challenge. If a gorgio casually repeated the 
rumour, he or she would be the favoured target for the accused Gypsy’s 
protestations of innocence. 


Violence against property before persons 


Theft did not occur randomly between relative strangers but was a means of 
avoiding attacks on persons. It could be publicly denied by the guilty party 
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unless there were traces. Privately, the victim would know the thieves’ iden- 
tity and the revengeful meaning of the act. Close cognates and affines usually 
preferred this covert method rather than outright destruction of property. 
Easily disposable items like china, cash or a pedigree dog were stolen. A 
person had the right to demand the return of stolen property if traced and 
ownership proven. It could happen without drama and recrimination, espe- 
cially between close cognates and affines where a reconciliation was consid- 
ered desirable. 

Threats of violence travel the same as rumour. Few of them actually 
resulted in personal bodily injury. Statements like ‘Pll smash her head on that 
concrete’ were rhetorical. Violence might be directed towards an offender’s 
property as a warning of worse to follow. 


Charlotte dented in the sides of Ned’s new motor. Next morning Ned 
walked past Charlotte (his first cousin) and just said, ‘good morning’. He 
didn’t come up against her again.” 


Another form of warning and revenge was the practice of filling a petrol 
tank with sugar. Injury was also directed towards the rival’s animals. One story 
concerned an elderly man’s reputation from decades earlier. He had allegedly 
chopped the legs of another Traveller’s horse. After an argument between two 
brothers, one shot the other’s favourite dog. They ceased to camp alongside 
each other. 

Attacks on property and indirect threats to persons have advantages over 
face-to-face combat, in that the initiators can usually deny responsibility. Prop- 
erty was damaged in clandestine ways. Neighbours would rarely embroil them- 
selves as witnesses. One family, after their trailer was tampered with on a site 
occupied by 25 families, called in the police who found no conclusive evidence: 
just as the couple predicted. They wished merely to show equivalent strength 
by manipulating the gorgio authorities. The victims knew exactly the identity 
of their attackers. The use of the police was intended precisely as a warning. 

The escalation from threats, indirect attacks and destruction of property to 
direct person-to-person combat is clearly delineated. Rarely were the blood 
curdling threats implemented, although both men and women prided them- 
selves on their fighting abilities. Individuals boasted of their past achievements. 
Newcomers to a camp relied also on immediate indicators like facial scars. 
Ornate rings were not merely signs of wealth but weapons. Nonetheless, every 
attempt was made to contain or prevent violent confrontations which publicly 
committed the parties, then no longer able to resort to denial and subterfuge. 


Stylised combat 


Where possible, direct combat was restricted to two individuals who might 
also act as the representatives of opposing political clusters. The fighting could 
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be stylized to the point of ritual. ‘Men take their shirts off’ and should not use 
weapons. In one contest several men of opposing kinship clusters were paired 
off according to age. The contest was judged ‘fair’ or not, according to rules 
about weapons. 

Thompson also gives evidence of rules associated with disputes and fights 
among his informants in the 1920s; 


The gist of their law was that disputants must promptly settle their quarrel 
by fighting it out in a proper manner, and under conditions precluding 
any extension of it. They had to adjourn to a neighbouring field, without 
weapons of any sort, and quite alone. Referees were appointed, but even 
they were not allowed on the field; nor could the combatants leave it until 
they had declared their quarrel over (1923: 114). 


During my fieldwork, an elderly Gypsy man complained about a bad buy 
of a horse from another Gypsy. “That’s wrong’ I was told; “You take what you 
buy. You don’t cry shame afterwards’. The older man said he would fight it 
out, pulled a thousand pounds out of his pocket and bet his son could beat 
them. There was a dispute as to whether it was fair because someone pulled 
out a wooden plank. As so often the case, the police arrived and broke up the 
fight, although in this case it resumed after their departure. The specific fight 
took place early one Sunday morning and the camp was well shielded from 
the road and a distance from local houses so the police would not have come 
across this event on their own initiative. 

The phone call was invariably made by a Gypsy woman. Usually the arrival 
of the police had the desired effect. The fight would end without anyone losing 
face and the ‘gavvers’ (police) could be blamed. 


The outsider as displaced target 


Whereas Gluckman argued that conflict could be cast out by ritual, Franken- 
berg added that, in the process, strangers were ‘accorded the blame’ (1990: 
185). Sutherland’s study of Gypsies in California also documented how a 
crisis arising from conflict may be partly resolved by the manipulation of gajes 
and eventually resolved by shifting the blame onto an outsider (1975: 
119-31). This, like Frankenberg, I found to be the case. Ideally, the outsider 
was a gorgio but sometimes the blamed individual was a conveniently distant 
Gypsy. 

The following example from my material reveals how a gorgio man was 
used by a Gypsy to settle a dispute with other Gypsies. Here a gorgio was the 
random object for the dramatic resolution of the conflict. When an elderly 
Gypsy couple had resisted threats from three overbearing brothers in their 
attempt to ‘govern’ a local authority site, their unsuspecting gorgio visitor, a 
business contact, was beaten up. 
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The assailants feared no counter attack and the couple pulled off the site. 
The couple could not have been directly attacked without inspiring retalia- 
tion from other Gypsies. But in order to stand up to the brothers, they needed 
available cognates or affines to fight for them. These they did not have in the 
locality. Here, as in other examples, if the assailants were known to be supe- 
rior in fighting strength and political allies, then the victim of threats and indi- 
rect attacks either conceded to their demands and risked humiliation or they 
neutralized the issue by leaving. Where, however, the contestants were equal 
in strength and influence, the injured party might bide their time, then retal- 
iate appropriately. 

Another example reveals the relative complacency about assault among 
women who also have to face physical combat: 


Molly and family were resented and threatened on the official site but 
avoided direct confrontation with Gypsy tenants because neither she nor 
her husband had cognates, affines nor other potential allies in the district. 
This tenancy was another example where the occupants had to defer to the 
local officials who held the rights of access and tenancies in contrast to sites 
where Gypsies owned and controlled the access. In the latter, Gypsies tend 
towards kindred allies. 

It was said that Molly’s children were dirty. Pauline, a gorgio of low status 
because it was said that she was resorting to casual prostitution while her 
Gypsy husband was in prison, naively joined in the criticism. Molly retali- 
ated by going for the nearest relative outsider, Pauline, by throwing a heavy 
object at her. Another Gypsy secretly rang the police and Pauline was taken 
to hospital. Most families, except Hilda, continued to side against Molly. 
Hilda ridiculed the warden’s concern at Pauline’s injury. ‘If ’d been Molly 
...  wouldn’t have stopped. I’d have gone through with it, Judy...a lot 
of fuss’. 


In another example, the most violently threatening behaviour was not that 
by a Gypsy but a gorgio. On my camp, disagreement increased between Rita 
and her brother’s wife Lily. Everyone on the camp was drawn in, but violent 
confrontation was confined. Muriel, a gorgio (on the run from the police in 
Glasgow), was unwittingly used by Rita to settle old scores with her sister- 
in-law. Rita’s ten year old son, at the instigation of his mother, provoked Lily 
into fighting Muriel by repeating to her some derogatory comment about her 
made by his aunt Lily. Rita then observed with satisfaction how her sister- 
in-law Lily challenged the fearsome Glaswegian to a fight but was badly 
beaten. 

Thus direct combat between the Traveller affines was checked. But the 
gorgio outsider resorted to what the Travellers considered outrageous and 
beyond all acceptable conventions. Muriel showed me a belt indented with 
nails which she said she would use on Lily when her back was turned during 
potato lifting. The anthropologist found herself in a dilemma. I had been the 
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outsider confidante of all parties and resolved to stand behind Rita whenever 
vulnerable. Fortunately, others heard about the belt and advised everyone to 
avoid Muriel. Eventually, Muriel and her husband were shunned and left the 
camp. The connections, however shaky, between the respective families of the 
Gypsy siblings remained. 


The physicality of combat 


In the confrontations above between two women, albeit one of whom was a 
gorgio, there was no ritual stylization. When women fight, there is less for- 
mality and no apparent tradition of sparring rules whether for Gypsy or 
gorgio. This does not undermine the political significance of a fight between 
women who may be acting on behalf of their families. In fact, it has the poten- 
tial to be more destructive, as the extreme case below demonstrates. 

As in relations between Gypsies and gorgios, Gypsy women were used as 
less threatening representatives and intermediaries between groups. But their 
abilities should not be underestimated. They also had to put their bodies on 
the line if necessary in a conflict and in contrast to the dominant society’s 
stereotype of women as weak and defenceless (Okely, 1975). 

Nevertheless, men were considered more dangerous in fights within the 
community, hence the need ideally for rules of combat. The danger of less 
controlled violence increased the more infrequent the contact between 
groups, as for example, between those from different localities or with weaker 
kinship or affinal links. Here, as in negotiations with gorgio authorities, it was 
left to the women to negotiate and choose to display non-hostile intentions: 


Noah talked of the Berkleys who rarely frequented the county; ‘If they turn 
up, none of the men come out. They stay inside the trailers’. Only women 
and children would go out and meet them. 


The implication was that any face-to-face encounter between the different 
men either demanded or risked physical combat. With less chance of shared 
conventions, a policy of avoidance was preferred. Thus straight trading rela- 
tionships, fraught with rivalry, were to be avoided between distant groups for 
fear of violence. 


Dora described how she and her husband went to look at a lorry adver- 
tised in the trade journal Exchange and Mart. The anthropologist had read 
it out to them. 

‘We got to this yard and there were the Berkleys walking about with 
sticks with knobs on. We cleared off straight away. We didn’t want no 
motors!’ (laughter). There could be little stylized combat with the Berkleys; 
‘They leave you for dead ... put you in manholes and close down the top. 
They take your ears off and dangle ‘em afore your eyes!’ 
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Dora and her husband adopted an avoidance policy, although she had con- 
nections with the toughest group in the area. 

By contrast, at a Fair, the exchange of horses was subject to greater ritual 
controls. The same applied to the displaced violence and rule-bound activity 
of cock-fighting which could be conducted among comparative strangers from 
different regions and between English and Irish. 


Gypsy solidarity 


The boundary between Gypsy and gorgio is perhaps the single continuous 
feature of Gypsy social organization, otherwise marked by internal fluidity. 
This is maintained by an ideology of descent and reinforced by pollution 
taboos (Okely, 1983: 77-104). Solidarity is expressed politically and morally 
in specific minimum observances and tenets common to all groups, and often 
in opposition to gorgios. The penalties for breaking these were public shame 
and temporary or permanent ostracism, if not banishment. No complicated 
legal machinery was necessary for enforcement: an individual’s biography 
travelled with him or her and if sufficiently shameful, to all Travellers in the 
region and beyond. 

One of the basic obligations between Travellers was assistance in a crisis, 
especially in conflict with gorgio authorities. Whenever possible, a Traveller 
would lend another money to pay for a gorgio court fine, thereby preventing 
imprisonment. All Travellers had to protect others from the police and from 
prison which is the ultimate weapon gorgios have against Gypsies and which 
Gypsies do not have against gorgios. In stirapen (prison) the Gypsy is sub- 
jected entirely to gorgio control, including polluting food and bodily practices. 

The verb praster, meaning ‘to run’, was more often associated with 
someone ‘on the run’ from gorgio authorities. Such persons, invariably male, 
could expect shelter in any Gypsy’s trailer (Okely, 1983: 42). Consistent with 
this protection was the rule never to utter to gorgios the name and where- 
abouts of any Travellers. Anyone who cooperated with the police was con- 
temptuously labelled a nark. It was reprehensible to leave another Gypsy at 
a scene of crime to be caught and sentenced. The offending coward then had 
to experience a public beating by one or more representatives of the victim’s 
family. Afterwards the offence might be forgotten. One such case cited by 
Thompson resulted in permanent banishment: 


The guilty man was beaten in a public fight by the man he wronged. After- 
wards, ‘He was cast away ... cause he’d reserted his pal and even his own 
people, they wouldn’t ‘sociate wi’ him agen’ (1923: 115). 


In my field area there were cases of temporary ostracism. One case of per- 
manent banishment was described to me. The crime was ranked one of the 


worst; comparable to rape and child assault, namely the betrayal of the mur- 
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derer of a policeman. Whereas the Travellers’ usual strategy was avoidance 
and dispersal, anyone who risked attacking a policeman was treated with awe. 
I was warned off speaking again to a housed Traveller who called at my trailer; 
‘That man ‘as been inside for doing in a policeman... don’t speak to ‘im, 
don’t’ go near ‘im,’e’d rip you up’. 

When I talked to visiting Australian Aborigines who had met Travellers in 
the locality, they said they had things in common with the Travellers, namely; 
‘the only good gavver (policeman) is a dead one’. Anyone who betrayed a 
murderer of a policeman was therefore beneath contempt. 

In the single case of permanent ostracism described to me in the 1970s, a 
Gypsy betrayed a gorgio murderer of a policeman. The gorgio, who was 
subject to a nationwide search, had sought refuge in the woods adjoining a 
Gypsy camp. The gorgio had been no threat to them, but a Gypsy revealed 
his hideout to police for the financial reward: 


‘That money’s no good to him now. Just fifteen hundred pounds they say. 
Well no Traveller ‘ll stop with him now. That’s mochadi (polluted). You 
can’t run with the hare and the hounds. He looks thin and ill now’. He died 
within the year. 


Total co-operation with the police, as opposed to political manipulation, 
was mochadi and the wrongdoer thus becomes polluted. If ever a Gypsy 
betrayed another Gypsy for such a gorgio crime, it was likely that he in turn 
would suffer more than banishment. The Travellers stated unequivocally that 
this would also be the correct punishment for anyone, Gypsy or gorgio, who 
raped or assaulted a Gypsy woman or child. ‘We say it’d be better for the 
police to get ‘em first . . . if they want to live’. If, as in one extremely rare event, 
a Traveller raped a gorgio woman, the Travellers would not attempt to defend 
the rapist who also risks ostracism. A solicitor acquainted with the Travellers 
offered to help the suspected rapist and approached others who refused to 
cooperate. Here are examples where the gorgios’ dominant system of law 
enforcement coincides entirely with the value system of the Travellers and 
where the former is left to run its course. 


Conflict leading to uncontrolled feud 


A conflict between political clusters or allied cognates and affines having fre- 
quent contact within a single region had to be extremely serious where the 
conventions against weapons were suspended and all caution gone. When the 
vivid but rhetorical threats were actually followed through, fighting, as 
the Travellers so rightly feared, can occasionally risk death, albeit accidental. 
Like Frankenberg, I would note that ‘conflicts in a particular activity built up 
until it was no longer possible to continue that conflict without becoming 
violent, order-threatening, open dispute’ (Frankenberg, 1990: 185). 
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The following case study is reconstructed from a number of accounts and 
records. The main events took place in the 1960s, before my fieldwork. I was 
able to talk to many of the main actors and witnesses. In the forty years since 
there has been NO comparable event. Indeed, tragically, a number of brutal 
murders of Gypsies by gorgios have been a more regular occurrence. More- 
over, the racist motive for the murder of a Gypsy has sometimes been denied 
by the law courts.’ The exceptional event outlined below remained as a con- 
tinuing reminder to all Travellers in the region of uncontrolled conflict. In 
contrast to the stereotypes, it was a woman who proved ultimately the most 
calculated. But partly in deference to her age, sex and status as mother, her 
son had to bear the responsibility and the punishment. Decades later, the 
major protagonists are no longer around to tell their tale. 


Case study 


Martha, wife of Bill, ran off with Leo, husband of Carol. Both left very young 
children behind them. Carol was pregnant at the time. Martha’s father 
(housed) had to collect his grandchildren because Bill in revenge had threat- 
ened to ‘put them into a home’. The new relationship between Martha and Leo 
was considered scandalous. Bill and his brother then shopped Leo to the police 
for past driving offences and Leo got six months in prison. One account is that 
Leo’s brother and associates, including Henry, an affine, wanted to avenge 
Leo’s imprisonment and informed Bill and his associates that they were going 
to beat him up. In the subsequent court proceedings the police said that Bill 
and others had appealed to them for help. The police chose to look for the 
invaders (without success), rather than enter and protect the camp. 

Another account is that Leo, his brother and associates went to Bill’s camp 
saying ‘You can beat us’ ie they wanted to accept punishment for Leo having 
taken Bill’s wife. It was alleged that Leo was not in prison at the time. All ver- 
sions are consistent on the actual confrontation and the main actors in the 
ensuing events, Leo’s associates drove in at nightfall to Bill’s camp. No women 
came with them. Members of Bill’s camp turned out their trailer lights. Any 
available weapons (but not guns) were used in a ‘pitched battle’. Bill’s parents 
joined in the struggle against Leo’s associates. Then Bill’s mother delivered 
the final coup de grace. The full details will again be withheld from publica- 
tion. Leo’s brother was permanently and seriously scarred. Henry died 
months later and the charge was manslaughter not murder. 

The incident could hardly be concealed from the outside authorities when 
Henry was hospitalized. In the ensuing court case all Gypsy parties, previously 
at loggerheads to the point of death, were unanimous. All claimed that Bill, 
not his mother, delivered the final mortal blow. The victim would have sur- 
vived without it. ‘Bill could never let his mother go to prison’. Nevertheless, 
reluctantly, Bill was obliged to accept the decision and was sentenced to 
imprisonment. 
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This case reveals how the police were contacted by one or more Gypsy at 
a moment of crisis in an internal conflict, but on this occasion, failed to inter- 
vene. Their rather implausible defence in court was that they had allegedly 
searched the country lanes for the invaders whom they had not found. But 
the most effective action would have been to enter the camp. The case res- 
onates with the observation by Cohn (1967) where the British law demands 
one guilty party with no ambiguity arising from the total context. Instead, the 
Travellers claimed to have operated their own form of justice, despite the pro- 
cedures of gorgio law. Among the Travellers, it was agreed that Bill had pre- 
cipitated the conflict by shopping his rival to the police; a betrayal which 
resulted in imprisonment or stirapen for relatively benign offences. 

Years later, when granted parole, Bill returned to the locality. Henry’s 
sons then threatened to avenge their dead father by meting out the same 
fate to Bill. He was still expected to bear total responsibility for his mother’s 
action. He was considered directly culpable for shopping Leo to the police. 
For many weeks, he had to live cautiously, returning only at night to his 
trailer and new wife. The threats were largely symbolic and he suffered no 
injury. The sons of the deceased were satisfied that they had made sufficient 
public display of loyalty. It is possible that representatives from both sides 
negotiated a truce. Henceforth Bill and Leo adopted a policy of total avoid- 
ance and their associates likewise. Leo knew there were specific encamp- 
ments which he could never approach. The ultimate victim, Henry, was not 
even cognatically related to the key figures. His affinal, political allegiance 
cost him his life. 


The anthropologist as displaced moral target 


In the introduction I described the visit to my trailer by someone. This was 
Leo from the case study above, and whom J at first naively saw as research 
informant. Fortunately, my instincts were right and I soon sent him away. 
Thereafter, I befriended his wife and, wherever possible, only talked to men 
in the company of women (Okely, 1975). 

A year into my fieldwork, I returned from a weekend visiting my partner 
in Cambridge and casually informed Pauline, a gorgio (see above), that I had 
a stomach upset triggered by a copious college banquet. Vulnerable to moral 
stricture, she told everyone that I was pregnant. She had learned to divert 
conflict away from herself. The story blossomed. Frankie, another camp resi- 
dent, joked that I was pregnant by Leo. It was a way of censuring him for 
having ‘run off with’ Bill’s wife and being the trigger for the murder. Every 
day I would be told that yet another family or nearby camp had been 
informed; even the local garage. Frankie appeared at my door with some of 
Leo’s clothes because, he said, Leo would be moving into my trailer. By then 
I was panicking. Leo’s wife was no longer smiling. Would this be another 
combat, but with the outsider gorgio as physical target? 
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I resolved it as follows. In my trailer were a number of dolls given by a 
local charity for the ‘poor Gypsy children’. I wrapped one in swaddling clothes 
and strode over to Leo’s trailer when I saw that it was crowded. ‘No one’ I 
said ‘came to help me. I have just given birth to this baby all on my own. Now 
I demand financial support from Leo the father’. My performance was greeted 
with shrieks of mirth. Leo’s son snatched the doll, this imaginary rival, and 
smashed it against the trailer wall. As predicted, the story was relayed around 
the region. For weeks, the Travellers congratulated me for ‘mucking in’ and 
being able to ‘take a joke’. 

It might have been a different story if the anthropologist had obeyed the 
positivist rules about remaining the distant social science observer (Okely, 
1992). The anthropologist, once stranger but always outsider, works within 
and between as witness, collaborator, ally or even dupe. She is a ready object 
for settling old scores and internal disputes. 


To conclude 


The question as to whether the Gypsies have an equivalent autonomous law 
should be juxtaposed with the continuous requirement to engage with the 
hegemony of gorgio law and its enforcers. The Gypsies in England, with an 
ideology and a continuing practice of travelling, have been treated as outlaws 
by the sedentarist laws of the dominant society. Notwithstanding, the alien 
gorgio system of law enforcement, together with the individual outsider, are 
ingeniously manipulated for the Travellers’ own defence. Thus the Travellers 
have devised ways of dealing with conflict both among themselves and in con- 
frontation with the dominant society. This has in part been through the recog- 
nition and use of interrelations of difference. 


Notes 


1 Gorgio is the term used by Gypsies for all non-Gypsies. I do not use a capital ‘G’ because, 
unlike Gypsies or Travellers, gorgios are not an ethnic group. 

2 All names are pseudonyms. 

3 When two 16 year olds kicked a Traveller boy to death and called him the ‘a Gypsy bastard’, 
the judge denied that the attack was racially motivated (The Guardian, 2003: 12). 
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